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CHAPTER I. 



BASCOM S BELINDY TAKING HER TURN. 

THE bolt on Farmer Bascom's front 
door was large enough for the door 
of a barn, and rarely slid back except for 
a festival or a funeral. The household 
felt such a sense of protection in this big 
bolt that they went calmly to bed night 
after night leaving the side door, the 
back door, and the " shed door " without 
even turning the button over the latch. 
But this Thursday morning the front 
door bolt felt the grip of Mrs. Bascom's 
hands, and whatever felt that grip, 
whether mop handle or churn handle, 
went about its business at a very lively 
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BASCOM S BELINDY TAKING HER TURN. 5 

Waters, that hadn't ought to be pestered 
with company. Yes, there is that old 
maid, Susan Wait, but she begged off on 
account of her mother's bein' sick, though 
folks do say they didn't want the neigh- 
bors there, for fear they'd find out that 
they had had to sell their best chiny tea 
set and most all their spoons." 

" O, I do hope they wasn't obleeged to 
do that," said the old lady, blinking hard 
to keep the dust from her eyes. " I re- 
member that tea set. Susan's grandfather 
was a seafaring man, and he fetched it 
from Japan." 

" Well, whether they did, or whether 
they didn't, we shall never know, for 
Susan s as close-mouthed as an eyester. 
But I do know she wrote the minister's 
wife she couldn't have the circle in her 
turn, and so, as we ain't got any X, Y, 
Z's, it just come skipping along to B, and 
B in our church, when there's anything 
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extry to be done, means Belindy Bascom 
every time." 

" I wish you would let me try to help 
you, Belindy," said the old lady, attempt- 
ing feebly to rise from her seat. 

" Now, you jest sit still, mother. I 
should admire myself, if, strong as I be, I 
set my husband's fust wife's mother at 
housework jest because there's a little 
somethin' extry goin' on. Besides, there 
ain't nothin' much to do," she added, 
vigorously brushing the dust from the 
seams and cracks by which the sun had 
made a checkerboard of the green front 
door. " Silas carried the minister's wife's 
note in his pocket two days, but the 
grass hain't growed under my feet sence 
I got it, and my bread turned out jest 
right, and my cake, too, and I've got cup 
custards by the dozen — borrered Mrs. 
Wiggles's cups — I ain't too proud to 
own I hain't got cups enough to go 
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around all creation. Then there's pre- 
serves and jelly and cold beans for them 
that's hearty and wants 'em. That's good 
enough for me, and what's good enough 
for me is good enough for anybody." 

" But, there's the dinner to get for the 
men, Belindy," said the old lady, working 
her fingers nervously. 

" Well, the men folks will jest have to 
be satisfied with a cold bite in the back 
pantry. As I said before, there's beans 
and cold corn beef and plenty of pie." 

** I can lay the table for them and clear 
it away afterward. I should really feel 
better to stir around more," pleaded the 
mother. 

" But there's no use humorin* the men 
that way. It's good for 'em to be put 
out of their notions once in a while. 
Now I can see plain enough that your 
daughter, Silas's fust wife, coddled him 
and coddled her boy. I don't coddle 
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either one on 'em, but I treat 'em all 
alike My boy's been droppin' pertaters 
all the mornin', and he'll get his cold 
bite, and your daughter's boy's been 
plowin' all the mornin', and he'll get his 
cold bite, and it won't hurt one more 'n 
'twill t'other. But here I am talking on 
while the cake's burnin' likely's not, and 
I've got to get out the worked piller- 
shams and the best pincushion for the 
spare chamber." 
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CHAPTER II. 
bascom's fust wife's kin. 

IF a shadow fell on the sweet old face 
and something suspiciously like a sob 
was in the long-drawn breath there was 
"no good reason for it," and Grandma 
Lyman knew it. There was nothing in 
the energetic, bustling, practical woman 
who, years ago, had come into her own 
child's place in Farmer Bascom's home 
that was meant to be anything but kind. 
She prided herself, indeed, on being kind. 
" Nobody ain't never goin' to say I wasn't 
pleasant to Bascom's fust wife's relations," 
she said. " If the farm hedtUt been Bas- 
com's fust wife's father's, and //"old Mr. 
Lyman he(jln!t put it in his will that 
grandma shouldn't never be turned out 
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of her rights, Wouldn't a* made a mite er 
difference, not a mite. She might have 
lived here an' welcome, and Td have given 
her the best cane-seat rockin'-chair right 
snug up to the fire and watched Bascom 
to see if he cut her the tenderline when 
her teeth begun to go, jest as I do now. 
Now, Bascom's as good as the gen al run 
of men, but I'll bet a doughnut he took 
the tenderline himself in his fust wife's 
time ; that is, if he knew which it was or 
where to find it. Them two women had 
jest lived to wait upon him, and the queer, 
onthankful part of it is that Grandma 
Lyman actually 'druther do it than to 
sit still and be comfortable ; she jest 
fidgets all day to be fuss in' around the 
house. Now / should like nothing bet- 
ter than to set and set and knit and 
have the cat purrin' round and see the 
fire crackle." 

And it was all true, every word of it, 
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except the last statement, and that seemed 
true to her. The fact was that fifteen 
minutes of the armchair and the purring 
pussy-cat would have been enough for her. 
She never sat still except in church, and it 
took all her religion and frequent nibbles 
at flag root and caraway seeds besides to 
keep her quiet there. She was a genuinely 
good woman, practical and sensible, who 
could, as she said, " work as fast as any- 
body and talk as fast as anybody, and 
knew when she talked sense, even if 
she couldn't always stop to grammar it 
right." 

And Grandma Lyman knew she was 
good, and could not for her life have told 
what it was in the goodness that gave 
everybody an uneasy sense of being 
driven. Why, even the sick neighbors 
felt, when it came Mrs. Bascom's night to 
sit up with them, that it was time some 
things were settled, and that they ought 
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to quietly slip into the other kingdom or 
brace up and begin to get well. The gray 
cat, stretched at full length on the braided 
rug in front of the fire, quietly drew to her 
own corner when Belinda came whisking 
into the room. The very brooms seemed 
to take on a dejected and guilty air, as if 
conscious they ought not to be standing 
still in the corner, and dear, gentle old 
Grandma Lyman had the same conscious- 
ness of not doing the thing most to Be- 
linda s credit if she did not stay in that 
comfortable cane-seat chair. " I do so 
love to stir round and be of use," she con- 
fided to the minister's wife. " I ain't help- 
less, but I shall be if I grow to this cane- 
seat chair. And I know all Son Bascom's 
ways and the ways of my grandson Lyman, 
and could do so many things for them, if 
I could only be let ;" and the pale blue eyes 
grew watery and pathetic. " Then again 
Belindy is so good to me that I want to 
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help her. The truth is, all the work of 
this farm is enough to kill any woman who 
does it alone ; and her husband wants her 
to keep a girl, but she says they are more 
trouble than good" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SEWING CIRCLE. 

AND SO it stood on the day of the 
sewing circle, which was as festive 
as such occasions usually are. Mr. Bascom 
and his two sons were too well trained by 
this time to demur at the cold bite in the 
pantry, though Grandma Lyman ached 
to supplement it with a pot of coffee, hot 
and strong, in place of the water which 
was the family drink at noon. 

Her son-in-law had grown to be a some- 
what silent, plodding man, well-to-do, and 
getting better-to-do every day. The little 
sentiment he had had been left at the grave 
of his first wife, and the little ambition he 
had centered in her boy Lyman, a youth 
of twenty-one, who worked on his father s 
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farm in the summer, and was trying to 
make a civil engineer of himself by study- 
ing in a neighboring town in the winter. 
He was too tall for his years, a slender, 
awkward youth, with a little stoop in the 
shoulders and a quick color that came and 
went under the sunburn like the blush of 
a girl. He was as like the little mother 
who had gone away as the sturdy Roger, 
with the snapping black eyes, was like the 
stepmother who remained. 

If the grandmother secretly doted on 
the elder son, Lyman's devotion to Roger 
more than made up for the lack of grand- 
mother to the younger lad. There were 
only four years between their ages, and 
the little boy came into the lonely boy s 
life before the death of his own mother 
had begun to lose its sting. Perhaps 
one thing that had made it easy for the 
new wife to be so good at first to the 
little lad had been his utter devotion to 
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her own child. Anyway, no one could 
say that she had not been kind to " Bas- 
com's boy," as she was wont to call the 
elder son. True, he had felt, in common 
with the rest of the household, the re- 
straints imposed by her aggressive per- 
sonality. She made him feel as if she 
saw him if he was ever tempted to shirk 
the proper nail for his hat or to skip the 
door mat in bounding across the thresh- 
old into the house. But he had, as Be- 
linda said, " a sort of masterful way of his 
own " that saved him from the scoldings 
and the indignity of "boxed ears" which 
she sometimes visited upon her own son. 
The volumes of reproof went by Lyman 
like the noise of the waterfall by the milL 
Either she " didn't mean it," as he told his 
grandmother, or " it wasn't worth mind- 
ing," as he told himself. Anyway, he never 
answered back, and always responded 
whenever she gratified her natural van- 
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ity by making him do something that 
showed they were on excellent terms. 
And he took his cold bite philosophic- 
ally, and when she asked them to come 
in early to take supper with the ladies it 
never occurred to him to decline, though 
Roger openly rebelled, and said " he 
wouldn't put on a white shirt for any 
sewing meeting she could scare up." 

" Then you will eat your supper in the 
pantry as you did your dinner, and keep 
out of sight until milking time, for I 
won't have nobody round in sight that 
ain't spick and spandy clean." 

" O, he will come, mother," said Lyman. 
" Don't you mind what he says. I am 
coming, and he will never leave me to 
face all those ladies alone." And Belinda 
was quite willing to leave him to Lyman, 
knowing that he could manage Roger 
far better than she could herself. 

It was a very full meeting, and as Mrs. 
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Bascom saw the neighbors come in one 
after another through her gate, and down 
the walk, fringed by a row of scraggly 
lilac bushes, her cheery voice made them 
at home almost before they were inside 
the door. It was a fine afternoon, and 
they were all there : The two " Tuttleses," 
the three " Toodleses," wife and two 
daughters of the deacon, one just home 
from the Edgefield School, overfull, as her 
mother thought, with eagerness to become 
a foreign missionary. Then came Mrs. 
Wiggles, with a big roll of white flannel, 
which held her crumb of a baby, and 
after her the minister's wife, whose gen- 
tle face was a benediction everywhere ; 
and, keeping close beside her, as if need- 
ing somebody to introduce her, came the 
retiring elderly maiden whom Belinda 
called ''that Susan Wait," and whose 
mother was suspected of having sold her 
spoons. Behind them both waddled Aunt 
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Hetty Waters, who once was fat and now 
was lean, and whose beady black eyes 
shone out of a face so wrinkled that Be- 
linda said it " looked like a snarl of rav- 
elin's that Time in the Primer would 
have to cut with his scythe, for no mor- 
tal hand could ever unsnarl them here 
below." 

But the lines in Aunty Waters s heart 
and life were as straight and clear as 
those in her face were tangled. A roll 
of aged, crumpled parchment may bear a 
very precious message, and through all 
these sallow wrinkles could be read such 
a record of good will and hearty kind- 
ness toward her fellow-mortals as made 
her one of those universal aunties appro- 
priated by half the people in town. It 
was she who lifted the Wiggles baby 
from its weak little mother's arms and 
plumped it down in the very middle 
of Belinda's spare-chamber feather bed, 
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ignoring the new shams and unmindful 
that the "company spread" would be 
taken off and folded in the creases as 
soon as the " cir- 
cle " dispersed. It 
was she who man- 
aged to get her 
low rocker up close 
to that of Grand- 
ma Lyman before 
they began to 
work, knowing, by 
the unerring in- 
stinct of kindness, 
that her presence 
made a sort of 
comfortable shad- 
ow for the weak 
little woman to creep under and feel "as 
if her soul was her own." 

There are such women — we wish there 
were more of them — who have the brood- 
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ing capacity of old mother hens, toward 
whose outstretched wings helpless or 
half-fledged creatures of all ages flutter, 
almost without knowing why. " God s 
forlornities " — of whom, alas ! the world 
has too many — find a place of warmth 
and comfort when they are lucky enough 
to take refuge in the overshadowing kind- 
ness of such brooding souls, and a good 
many found their way to Hetty, whose 
toothless tangle of smiles had yet a sun- 
shine that rarely plays across the love- 
liest face. And with no one was Aunt 
Hetty a greater favorite than with both 
of Belinda Bascom's boys. Lyman, es- 
pecially, was so made as to know his kin ; 
and he found out, as we all do, soon or 
late, that real kindred are not always 
those nearest to us by ties of blood. 

Lyman was thoroughly at home with 
old Hetty, which may have been one 
reason why his stepmother didn't like 
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her — a fact that only showed itself by 
a dogged sort of contrariness that was 
sure to see the other side of anything 
Aunt Hetty said. 

Notwithstanding likes and dislikes, 
everybody had a good time when the sew- 
ing circle met at Bascom's farm, and every- 
body did full justice to the good things 
on Belinda Bascom's supper table. There 
never was such bread, or such butter, or 
such preserves, or such cake ; and Mrs. 
Bascom enjoyed it all the more that a 
whisper started from Grandma's chair, 
and wandered about until everybody 
knew it, that " Bascom forgot to give the 
messagre that it was Belinda's turn for 
the circle until just the night before." 

" Never was such a woman to turn off 
work," said Aunt Hetty, cordially. " It 
would kill any other one of us to dash 
around as she does. I don't see what she 
is made of." 
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"It IS killing her, too " answered Ly- 
man, confidentially. " She isn't anything 
like as strong as she looks, and several 
spells that she has had lately have fright- 
ened us all. She starts up and does in 
one day what would take any other 
woman a week, and it takes her a week 
to get over it; She ought to keep a good 
girl." 

" Why doesn't she, then ? " asked Mrs. 
Burke, the minister's wife, who was one 
of the group around Hetty. 

" For two reasons, I think," answered 
Lyman. " One, that she hates to give up 
and have her neighbors know she isn't 
equal to more work than all the rest of 
them put together ; and one, that says 
a girl is of no use, more trouble than 
help, just another person to do for." 

" But she is so kind. She likes to do 
for people," answered Mrs. Burke. " Per- 
haps if she took a girl to do for, because 
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she was sorry for her, she might, if the 
girl proved of the right sort, come to be 
a great relief after she learned your 
mothers ways." 

" But the right sort ain't quite as thick 
as blueberries in hay time," said Aunt 
Hetty. "Most girls round here wouldn't 
live out. Now, in my day, any farmer's 
wife that had two girls spared one to help 
her neighbor, and girls earned their wed- 
din' fixin's right 'mong next-door folks, 
that took right hold and helped make 
em up after they was earned. We don't 
find such girls nowadays." 

" But there are plenty in need of such 
homes," answered Mrs. Burke. " I have 
a letter to-day from a cousin in New York 
who is interested in working girls." 

" What sort of girls ? " interrupted Mrs. 
Bascom, who, circulating among her 
guests, had come within hearing. 

" Those who crowd the manufactories 
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and the tenement houses, and are the 
victims of overwork and underpay and 
bad air and bad food and late hours. 
The things she writes of them are too 
dreadful to be true." 

" And yet," answered Belinda, tartly, 
" they would turn up their noses at plain, 
wholesome country ways and country 
fare. Mrs. Bowers, over in Jenkinstown, 
tried one when her mother was took down 
with paralysis, and she used to go round 
in high-heeled slippers and pink stockings 
that needed darning, and she actually fed 
a whole pot of cold beans to the chickens. 
If she had been in my house she would 
have baked another mess and gone hun- 
gry till she could eat 'em ; " and Belinda 
tossed her head as a little murmur of ap- 
proval ran through the group, which was 
growing larger all the time. 

"/ don't blame the girl much, eh, 
mother?" said Roger, his black eyes 
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twinkling. " And you wouldn't have done 
anything of that sort. You would have 
been just as kind to her as anybody could 
be until, no matter how high her heels, 
she would have come down peaceably to 
beans." 

Everybody laughed, but Roger's mother 
felt flattered all the same. 

"Seriously," went on Mrs. Burke, "my 
cousin wrote me that she attended a meet- 
ing of working girls, at which a lady ad- 
dressed them on the subject of country 
homes, and in the discussion that followed 
they showed a great deal of good sense. 
And afterward three girls with whom she 
had talked said they would like to try it, 
anyway." 

" Well, if I could afford it I would take 
one," said Aunt Hetty, promptly. 

" And I shall need one, if my girl 
doesn't get over her craze for foreign 
missions," said Mrs. Toodles, with a 
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severe look over her spectacles at the 
daughter who had taken such unexpected 
advantage of her opportunities at Edge- 
field and made her parents wish they had 
kept her and her undeveloped aspirations 
upon the farm. 

" Well, I should be perfectly willing to 
take one of those girls and see what a 
decent home and gospel privileges, such 
as we have at the First Orthodox Church, 
would do for her," broke in Belinda, not 
to be outdone by her neighbors. " There's 
room enough in this house, and there's 
always victuals enough for three or four 
more than our own folks, and there's an 
extra seat in our pew, now Mother Lyman 
can't get out. But I shouldn't take 
her expectin' to get much work out of 
her. But I ain't afraid of work myself," 
she added, "and I'm willing to try one. 
Sister Burke, as soon as ever you find the 
girl that needs the home." And she took 
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herself away without seeing the smile that 
flitted from the kind eyes of the minister s 
wife to those of Aunt Hetty, and from hers 
to Lyman's at the unexpected fruition of 
his hope. 

It was, indeed, a great responsibility, 
and there were many serious consulta- 
tions in the little ding}'' parlor of Aunt 
Hetty Waters's house before the minister's 
wife could find courage to write her rela- 
tive to send the three girls or others whom 
she found willing to make their experi- 
ment at life in a country village or on 
a farm ; and on this, the day of their 
arrival, Mrs. Burke grew somewhat nerv- 
ous and looked in for a last drop of com- 
fort. 

" Tm not afraid ^houtyo?/, Aunt Hetty, 
she said, confidentially, " but I don't feel 
certain about either of the others being 
suited or taking kindly to the girls. And 
you know I am thinking as much of the 
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girls as of the women who will hire them. 
I do think if we could get our country 
women weaned from their liking to be 
smarter than their neighbors it would be 
a good thing. If they could be converted 
to the idea that they need not wait for 
heaven to rest, and that an hour without 
work is not a sin, it would be the kind of 
conversion they need." 

" But I reckon," said Aunt Hetty, " that 
the men ought to be converted to the idea 
of not expecting one woman to do the 
work of three in order to save the money 
a girl would cost." 

" Well, Farmer Bascom don't need that 
change of heart," said Mrs. Burke. 

" No, indeed. Bascom is queer, and aw- 
fully kinder quiet, but he ain't close. He'll 
pay, and be glad to, to save Belindy." 

" But if Belindy don't like the girl she'll 
send her flyin'," added Hetty, shaking her 
head gravely. 
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" Well, we can only try it," said Mrs. 
Burke, hopefully, " and if, while the girls 
are getting a good home, and learning 
there is something better than their city 
life, our m^n and women find them a 
means of grace, I shall be glad, but I 
confess my anxiety is really for the 
girls." 

" Well, now we have begun," answered 
Hetty, " it won't do to give up without a 
fair trial, and the very girl that might 
be an awful worry to Belindy might just 
suit Mrs. Toodles, for Belindy's spry as 
a circus and Mrs. Toodles is as slow as 
molasses, and — well, I am a sort of be- 
twixt and between." 

" 1{ ^'ou could have them all and train 
them a while before the others tried them 
I should feel more hope," said MrSi 
Burke, dismally. 

" No, no ; that wouldn't do. I should 
spoil them, no doubt, for the fact is I 
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don't need anybody to wait upon me, 
and the cat and the parrot have got so 
used to my waiting on them that I doubt 
if they will be civil to anyone else." 

" Then what in the world do you take 
one of them for?" asked Mrs. Burke, 
suddenly awaking to the fact that Aunt 
Hetty, with her little cottage and garden 
and flowers and pets, and wee little in- 
come, too much of which she gave to the 
poor already, was going to open her cozy 
corner of the world to some one who 
must, of necessity, be an intrusion and 
a care instead of a help. " Why, you 
haven't even a place for her to sleep, ex- 
cept your pretty front chamber." 

"Well, I shall be glad to have her in 
that," said Hetty, the red color suddenly 
overflowing all the little valleys of wrin- 
kles in her aged face. 

" But you want that room for your 
friends, aunty," insisted Mrs. Burke, 
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" I expect these girls to be my friends," 
said Aunt Hetty, blushing as if she had 
been detected in something not quite 
right. " I am sure, I think from all your 
New York cousin wrote you, that it is a 
friend they need, and I shall make my 
front chamber just as sweet for them, or 
for whichever one of them comes to me, 
as I would for the queen. And more 
than that, Mrs. Burke, I am willing to 
give them all a fair trial if they don't 
suit the others. I don't want one of them 
to go back without a fair chance for us 
to find out whether we can be friends to 
them or whether we cant. If we can 
make three girls healthy and happy and 
useful, we can more. If we cannot, why, 
we shall have learned, anyway, that the 
good Lord wants us to let them alone, 
and not to be so uneasy in our minds 
whenever we hear about the awful way 
they live.'' And Hetty, whose con versa- 
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tion was usually confined to jerky little 
assenting sentences like the ejaculatory 
clucks of an anxious mother hen, fanned 
herself with her apron as if overcome 
with this unaccustomed betrayal of her 
views. Before Mrs. Burke could reply 
Lyman Bascom, in his father's high, two- 
seated farm wagon, drew up the old white 
horse before the gate and called out, 
**Most time for the New York train, 
Aunt Hetty." 

" Yes, yes," she called from the open 
window. " Mrs Burke is ready;" and as 
Mrs. Burke went down the walk and Ly- 
man sprang over the wheel and lifted her 
to a seat. Aunt Hetty said : 

" I just wish I had planned to have 
them all stop here to tea, but I suppose 
it's better for them to see the new places 
and new folks, and have it over. But I 
should like to have them all come Sun- 
day afternoon right from church, if Mrs. 
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Bascom and Mrs. Toodles have no objec- 
tion. This is Saturday, and they won't 
get over feeling lonesome so but what 
they will like to get together." 

" All right," said Lyman. " Can Roger 
and I come, too ? " 

" No, no, you rogue !" said Aunt Hetty. 
"You boys are more than sufficient for 
me by yourselves ; but Lyman," she called 
after him as he gathered up the reins, " I 
depend upon you and Roger to just be 
handy and to take right hold if you find 
the girls are strange or awkward, and be 
on the watch to make them comfortable. 
Comfortable in their minds, I mean," she 
added, as Lyman nodded back to her 
and gathered up the reins with a smile 
that showed he understood. 

And all this time, away in Bascoms 
farmhouse Belinda was flying around try- 
ing to put things to rights, as if she ex- 
pected the queen. " No girl," so she told 
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grandma, " was going to have any excuse 
for being slovenly by saying she found dirt 
and disorder when she came.'* And down 
at Deacon Toodles s a discussion was go- 
ing on as to what they should do if their 
new help proved to be a Roman Catholic, 
And up in Aunt Hetty*s front chamber an 
aged, wrinkled hand was putting a few 
old-fashioned garden flowers in a china 
vase, and an aged, wrinkled face bent 
over the carefully patted pillow a moment, 
and a prayer went up for a blessing on the 
head that should find its rest there, and 
on the heart that she believed God was 
sending to her that it might find, not 
work only, but love and rest and home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT HETTY'S GIRL. 

BASCOM'S old white horse had a de- 
jected way of swinging himself along 
the roads, as if the responsibilities he 
dragged were too much for his peace of 
mind, and his ears had a specially anxious 
expression as, an hour later, Lyman drew 
him up again at Hetty Waters s gate. 

Mrs. Burke had walked home to the 
parsonage direct from the station, thus 
giving her seat beside Lyman to a rather 
pert-looking maiden, who wore a very 
high red feather in a very wide white 
hat. Behind this hat were two others, 
one a cheap black straw with a thin strip 
of rusty crape for a veil ; the other a blue 
turban made from a checked silk kerchief 
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— a hat with an air of its own that said 
its owner scorned any but the latest style. 
A pale blonde bang and a nice little 
turned-up nose made the face under this 
hat rather an agreeable contrast to that 
of her companion, whose countenance 
looked pale and timid, as if not yet re- 
covered from some sad shock or dread. 
The horse had a look that seemed almost 
apologetic as Hetty came trotting down 
the walk, shaking like a jelly bag, and 
quite forgetful that she had not intended 
to have them catch her in her kitchen 
apron and minus her afternoon cap. 
Behind her with grave strides came the 
gray cat, sole master of the house, and 
after the cat a shrill parrot voice shouted, 
"Clear out! clear out! I've got a gun! 
Tve got a gun !" 

"Do hear that parrot!" Hetty broke 
forth, blushing like a girl and holding up 
her apron to shade her eyes from the 
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sun» " Its all your fault, Lyman ; you 
taught her that" 

"I thought she would keep off the 
tramps, auntie," he said, giving her a 
sidelong glance that betrayed the twinkle 
in the corner of his eye. 

" Yes ? well, maybe it has kept them off, 
but she shrieks it alike to the beggars 
and to my best friends. But here's our 
girls ! and I'm right glad to see them, too. 
Now, which is going to come in and stay 
with me ? " she asked, looking from one to 
another, her toothless lips in a quiver of 
welcoming smiles. " Fact is, Lyman, I 
wish I had room for 'em all. I would 
keep them and let Belindy Bascom and 
Almiry Toodles shift for themselves." 

This brought a smile to every face, 
though the melancholy horse still 
drooped his ears as if without his knowl- 
edge or consent he had been inveigled 
into the ring of a circus. Then the red 
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feather bobbed to the blonde bang, and 
the blonde bang bobbed to the black veil, 




whose wearer made a move as if to step 
over the wheel. In a second Lyman was 
there, his 'strong arms held up, and his 
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rugged face full of all gentle manliness, 
as he lifted the light figure and swung 
her down within reach of Hetty's mother- 
ly arms, which folded about her at once, 
as if, instead of a poor, pale, shabby 
creature to be her servant, God had sent 
her something of his own to minister 
unto and to* love. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BETSEY OR BESS? 

O W remember, you are all coming 
here to-morrow to tea," said Aunt 
Hetty, as Lyman drove away. " You 
other girls will have young folks and lots 
of company, but this poor child will have 
nobody but the cat and the parrot and a 
poor old woman like me." 

" I declare, isn't she too sweet for any- 
thing?'* said the red feather, bobbing 
again at the bang. 

"O, my!" said the blue turban, "I 
wish we could all have had that place." 

" I don't," said the other, in an ener- 
getic tone. " The minister's wife chose 
the places, and I think she knew Lizzie 
needed the soft one. Poor Lizzie ! She 
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thinks she can work, but if she don't die 
after all she's been through it will be 
because the country air and that dear 
knotty old woman will keep her alive." 

" Is she so ill, then ? " asked Lyman. 
" She looks very pale and thin." 

" No ; that is, she does not think she 
is ill, or she would not have come ; but 
she has had such a cruel life ! " Lyman's 
eyes said, " Go on," and the girl went on. 
" Her father was once very well off, and 
she was sent to the best schools till he 
took to drink. Then her mother's health 
failed, and her father led them an awful 
life till he died, and she had to support 
the family by sewing." 

" How much family?" asked Lyman. 

" Herself and her mother, and some of 
the time her brother." 

" Why didn't her brother help ?" 

" Because he — he drinks, too," answered 
the girl, her whole expression changing 
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suddenly from the saucy nonchalance 
with which she returned the stares of the 
people in the street to one of great ear- 
nestness and scorn. "He drinks, and that 
is the ruin of the very nicest of our boys 
in the city. I hope nobody drinks here," 
she added, with a sharp glance at Lyman, 
who, for answer, pointed with his whip 
handle to the saloons at almost every 
corner as they jogged along down the 
main street of the village, until, stopping 
at the post office, he jumped out and 
handed the reins to the girl. 

Returning in a moment, his pockets 
bulging with newspapers, he asked, as he 
sprang over the wheel and turned the 
horse toward the square white house 
where Deacon Toodles's wife and two 
daughters were already peering through 
the blinds : 

" Well, what's become of her brother 
and mother ? How can she leave them ?" 
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"Her mother died a little while ago; 
didn't you see she had on a mourning 
hat, poor thing?" answered the girl, 
glancing at her own red feather as if any 
woe that would deprive her of that 
would be too hard to bear ; ** and her 
brother, Ned Norris — well, he is gone, 
nobody knows where — left his sister to 
pay the rent and the funeral and the doc- 
tor. No wonder she has cried out all 
the eyes the sewing had left her. Glad 
enough she was to come to the country, 
and Tm glad enough to see that old lady 
good to her not to care whether you 
have got any more women of that sort 
or not." 

"This is your place," said Lyman, 
gently, stopping before the deacon's door. 

" Is it.? Good-bye, then," Bess added, 
leaning forward and leaving a kiss under 
the broad hat rim. 

" I thought this might be the place 
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when I saw so many heads at the win- 
dow," said Kate. " O, dear, my heart be- 
gins to jump." 

" Don't be frightened, Kate. I feel as 
queer as you do, but we shall see Lizzie 
to-morrow, and, no doubt," in a tremu- 
lous voice that was meant to be very 
courageous, " no doubt we shall find liv- 
ing in the country no end of fun." 

"You didn't tell me what to call you," 
said Lyman, pleasantly, " I heard the 
names of Lizzie and Kate and Bess. 
Which name is yours?" 

" I am Bess, Bessie Grant. Lizzie 
Norris stopped with the old lady." 

" Miss Waters, Aunt Hetty we all call 
her." 

" And Kate Milton is the name of the 
girl you left at the deacon's," 

" Yes, Deacon Toodles s ; now I have 
it all straight and can tell my mother," 
he said. 
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Bessie Grant looked the other way 
very quickly, and her red feather seemed 
to take on a homesick droop when the 
blue turban disappeared, and the old 
white horse, headed toward home, 
started off as if his conscience were get- 
ting free at last of a very worldly load. 
She hardly knew whether to be most 
sorry for herself or for the friend just 
swallowed up in the big white house 
behind. But she glanced at Lyman and 
concluded that one lad was less to be 
dreaded than three women, and took 
courage to ask if that place where Kate 
was left was a nice place for a girl. 

" O, yes, it ought to be ; that's the 
deacon's — Deacon Toodles. He keeps 
the largest store on Main*Street,and owns 
one of the biggest houses, and — ^well, he 
' has two girls of his own." And Lyman 
laughed softly to himself, quietly thinking 
what Theresa Toodles, the missionary to 
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be, would think of poor Kate's turban, 
frizzles, and bangs. 

The next moment, as he whisked around 
the corner, a vision of Belinda Bascom's 
face, watching from the porch, as she gave 
her first look at the hat of her "hired 
help," proved another strain upon his 
gravity. Fortunately he could control 
his face, which evidently was more than 
his stepmother could do, for she took her 
one look and ingloriously ran away. So 
upon Lyman himself and the gentle old 
grandmother fell the duty of welcoming 
the stranger, which they did with the 
same frank and true kindliness that would 
have greeted the minister's wife or any 
other friend. 

Lyman hurried away to find his moth- 
er, inwardly glad that his part of the 
duty was done; but she was not in 
the kitchen, not in the pantry, but away 
in the depths of what was called the 
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milk room, a long, low room with a cel- 
lar-like chill in the air, and just space 
to walk between the shelves laden with 
pans of milk. 

From the extreme end of this room 
she turned and glared upon him, an up- 
lifted skimmer held like a shield before 
her breast. 

" Well, mother, IVe brought the hired 
girl" 

" Don't talk to me, Lyman ! Haven't 
I got enough to do without taking any 
such show as that into my house ? What 
did I tell you ? What did that woman up 
to Jenkinstown say ? High heels and pink 
stockings, and didn't know — beans — yes, 
actually didn't know beans were meant 
for human creatures and not for hens. 
Now, Lyman, I will put up with a good 
deal ; I always have put up with a good 
deal — a second wife has to — and I ain't a 
shirk, but I — I — " growing more and more 
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excited and flourishing the skimmer in the 
air — " I'm not to be imposed upon by any 
such disgraceful-looking hussy as that." 




" Why, mother," said Lyman, sooth- 
ingly, "she seems to be a nice sort of 
girl. They all do." 
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"And yet they come into town like 
circus riders with them hats on their 
heads, and your father's son rode through 
the village with 'em ! " 

" No, no, mother ; now you must listen 
to reason. Of course only this one has 
such a hat, and the hat isn't to be worn 
to work in ; you didn't hire the hat." 

" I won't have her in the house." 

" O ! yes, you will, mother. It wouldn't 
be fair not to give her a trial, and you 
wouldn't do an unfair thing. You are too 
good a woman for that, mother ; " and he 
came near and put his hand gently about 
her shoulders. " Don't be too hard on 
her, mother," he coaxed ; " try her, now 
she's here." 

" What does she call herself? Angelina, 
or something out of a dime novel, I sup- 
pose." 

" No, her name is Bess, Bessie Grant." 

" Bessie ! That's the New York for 
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Betsey. Betsey she was born, no doubt, 
and Betsey she will be so long as she 
stays under my roof. I was willing 
enough to take some poor, sensible girl 
that needed a home, and even to wait 
upon her with my own hands till she was 
rested" — Lyman thought of Lizzie, and 
wished he had left the red feather at the 
cottage — " but if this is the kind of girl 
that wants work in the country III give 
her a taste." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SCRUB-LADY. 

TRUE to her word, Belinda began 
at once : 

" So you are the girl that's come to 
make life easy for some of us country 
folks, be you ? " she asked, not crossly, 
but with an undertone of spitefulness in 
her voice that made Grandma Lyman, 
who knew nothing of the pantry episode, 
look up in surprise. " And your name is 
Betsey } " 

" Bessie," faltered the girl, meekly. 

" Well, that means Betsey out here in 
the backwoods. Betsey is good enough 
for us. We needn't twist our tongues to 
citify it, I suppose. YouVe been upstairs 
and seen your room, and now I don't 
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spose you want to set down and fold 
your hands. / don't, and I don't call 
myself any too smart. The housework 
is pretty much done for to-day. I've 
been up and at it since five o'clock, and 
the back kitchen floor and steps into 
the woodshed are all that's left to scrub. 
But perhaps you don't know how to 
scrub." 

" I never did it much," said the aston- 
ished girl, startled out of all pertness by 
the drive in Belinda's look and tone ; " but 
I'm sure I could learn." 

" Well, the back steps 's good as any 
place to waste your soap and your 
strength on. I did think I'd let it go 
this week, but you can practice there and 
take the kitchen floor afterward. So skip 
upstairs and get off* your finery." 

Bessie looked at her black alpaca dress 
in dismay. 

" I haven't any dress but this. My 
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things are with Lizzie's. We had but 
one trunk between us.*' 

" Got everyday gowns in that ? " 

" My other dress is good as this, but 
it is for winter." 

" Got caliker aprons ? " 

" No." 

" No working dresses, no working 
aprons, but kid gloves and a big bustle 
and tight corsets and high heels and red 
feathers in her hat ! Well, well, times 
have changed since I was a girl." 

"They wouldn't let me wear calico 
where I worked." 

" Where was that ? " 

"In Welche's store." 

" What did you do there ? " 

" I was a saleslady." 

"Saleslady! Good heavens! Well, Bet- 
sey, out there behind the buttery door 
is an old calico skirt and sack of mine. 
Put 'em on over your dress and I'll show 
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you how to be a scnib-Za^ ;" and, molli- 
fied by what she thought to be her own 




SCBCBLADY," 



wit she showed the girl, and even took 
another brush and scrubbed with her till 
the work was done. 
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And when Lyman came back from the 
field he found them both at it, and his 
tempestuous stepmother talking as glibly 
and confidentially to Bessie as she would 
have done to any neighbor who had cas- 
ually dropped in to tea. 

It was a curious combination of quali- 
ties that had met in these two feminine 
natures — the one scrubbing at the top 
and the other at the bottom of the 
kitchen steps. If Belinda had not been 
surprised out of all her humane inten- 
tions by the unexpected gaudiness of 
her girl she would never have begun 
her training at the foot of the kitchen 
stairs ; and if Bessie had not been sur- 
prised out of her native and acquired 
pertness she would never have taken 
her first lesson, with all its insulting com- 
ments on her attire, without so much as 
a word of reply. She was in a fair way 
to find her tongue again by the time the 
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supper table was laid and the black-eyed 
Roger had come in, to take his share of 
the fun of which the elder brother had 
already given him a hint 

" Put another plate on, Betsey," called 
Belinda from the pantry, her good nature 
by this time quite restored. " I don't keep 
no second table nor expect nobody to eat 
in my back kitchen, though I do some- 
times give the men folks a bite wherever 
I can fill 'em up the quickest." 

" But Fm not fit to come to the table," 
said the girl, painfully conscious of the 
long, wet draggle of Mrs. Bascom's 
gown. 

" O ! yes, you are as fit as I be," said 
Belinda. " I don't always let my sleeves 
down if they happen to be rolled up. I 
should only have to roll them up again 
to do the dishes, and to-night jj/^//'// have 
them to wash. So it's no use slickin' up 
for supper, and it's no use spoilin' the 
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only dress youVe got to go to meetin' in, 
jest for looks." 

" But I don't like to be seen this way," 
said the girl, with a disgusted downward 
glance at herself. 

" Who s going to see you ? " asked Be- 
linda, flushing hotly. " There's nobody 
but Bascom's boy and my boy, and they 
will come to the table in their shirt 
sleeves, likely 's not. 'Taint a bit worth 
while to bring out here any city notions 
about being dressed up." 

" We ain't strong on clothes," Belinda 
added, "but we believe in good, honest 
common sense, and savin' grace and de- 
cent manners. Now there ain't any bet- 
ter conducted boys than Bascom's, if I do 
say it, that fetched them up." 

And, as if to prove it, up came Bas- 
com's boys with rake and scythe, colored 
shirts and torn straw hats ; but, contrary 
to prophecy, they went in at the shed 
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door and up the back stairs, and when 
the supper bell rang came down so 
neatly dressed that Belinda bluntly re- 
marked : " Well, I never ! If you boys 
ain't all ready for Sunday! But Tm 
glad of it, for I've been wantin' ever so 
many weeks for somebody to go down with 
me to the Saturday night prayer meetin' ! 
You both better go, and then Lyman 
can go round to Aunt Hetty's and get a 
bundle of Betsey's things while Roger 
brings me home." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"TOPKNOT COME DOWN ! " 

FAIRLY captured by the "smart" 
mother the boys could not refuse, 
but they made the most of the time at 
the tea table, and Roger's merry talk and 
numerous questions soon drew Bessie 
out from the consciousness of her ap- 
pearance, and she found herself talking 
in true girlish fashion until checked by 
an ominous cloud on the face of her new 
mistress. 

Though manifestly against their will, 
both young men went to the village with 
Belinda, who needed the prayer meeting 
to-night, if she ever did ; yet she took its 
ministrations with the air of one who 
confers the favor of her patronage upon 
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the place. There was time for a few whis- 
pered words with Mrs. Toodles in the 
aisle, beginning with a mysterious, " How s 
yours ? " from Belinda. 

" Well, middlin', I think, middlin' ; how's 
yours ? " 

" Well, smart enough to work, I reckon ; 
but, Almiry, such a bunnit ! " 

" Yes, yes. I saw it. I was watchin' from 
the winder. I knew it would be enough 
to give you a turn to have that feather 
bobbin' round in Mr. Bascom's pew. Bad 
enough to have yellow bangs right before 
your face and eyes in our pew." 

" Yellow bangs ? " 

"Yes; and all frizzled and curled. 
Theresa said she should ask for special 
prayer if our example did not worry 'em 
away ; and the deacon mentioned to- 
night at table that there was one text he 
never heard Brother Burke preach upon 
that he thought he should recommend." 
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" What was that ? " asked Belinda. 

" * Topknot come down ! ' But I don't 
believe my girl even knew 'twas Scrip- 
ten Poor things ! I reckon they haven't 
had much chance at the Gospel." 

" Well, I ought to know my Bible," 
said Belinda, " though it is a grapple to 
get time to read it in hay time; but I 
own up / shouldn't know where to find 
that text." 

" Why, don't you remember it says, 
* Let him that is on the housetop not 
come down ? ' * Topknot come down.' 
A very good text for light-minded, high- 
headed girls." 

" Light-minded, you call her, do you ?" 
asked Belinda. 

" Yes, I do. She ain't like my girls, any- 
way. Now, to-night we was goin' to 
have griddle cakes for supper, and the 
deacon, he can't be broke of callin' 'em 
slapjacks — " 
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" And they be slapjacks, too ; that's 
what Mr. Bascom calls 'em," interrupted 
Belinda, 

"Well, this new girl, she said she 
couldn't cook much, but she could learn, 
and I just let her try. And you ought 
to have seen the flippant way she went 
at it. You would have thought it was a 
new game and she had never done any- 
thing but play. She tried to see how 
high she could make 'em go up in the 



air." 



" Well, slapjacks ain't such a very seri- 
ous business, but it's more than toss up 
and turn over when it comes to dough- 
nuts, or fust you know the fat's in the 
fire. And as to pie — well, it takes real 
stability and what I call principle when 
it comes to pie." 

" I guess it does. Well, we shall see. 
Mrs. Burke is sure it will be a savin' 
mercy to keep these girls, but Theresa says 
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she expects half her Sunday school class 
will want red feathers and yellow bangs." 

"It mustn't be/' said Belinda, stoutly. 
"It isn't right to set loose any such in- 
fluence among our children. And I for 
one am going to set my foot down." 

" Theresa's got an old borjnet that's 
decent, and it's no good to her, but I 
suppose your girl would turn up her 
nose at it." 

"Well, you just give it to me and I'll 
see that she wears it. Whether her nose 
is up or down it won't make an atom of dif- 
ference to me. I'll tell Lyman to stop 
and get it. He's got to go to Aunt Het- 
ty's, anyway, and I'm glad of any excuse 
that takes him to your house, Almiry. 
The fact is, your Theresa had a good 
deal better look to Bascom's farm for a 
mission field than to go streakin' off to 
any foreign parts." 

" Well, Belindy, you know how I feel 
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about that," answered the mother. " It's 
natural that I should rather she stayed 
near by, but then, if young folks don't 
take to each other they won't; and ad- 
visin' of 'em to draw near is a 'mazin' 
good way of keepin' 'em apart." 

Then Roger dutifully took his mother 
home, and later Lyman came, having 
lingered on Aunt Hetty's porch instead of 
in the Toodles's sitting room, and notwith- 
standing Polly ordered him off with the 
cry that she had "got a gun." With Ly- 
man, however, a Toodles bandbox came, 
and Belinda set it under the parlor table 
for the night. Then the front door was 
bolted as usual, and the back door and 
the side door and shed door were left as 
usual with the latchstring out, and once 
more, as hundreds of nights before, Be- 
linda Bascom slept the sleep of the — 
overworked. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FIRST TIME AND OUT. 

AND Sunday morning came, and the 
white horse came to the door, and 
Belinda and her husband went to hear 
Brother Burke, and Lyman stayed at 
home with grandma. Roger preferred to 
walk to church, and must have lost the 
road, for he never appeared at his moth- 
er's side, though she watched for him 
from " Firstly " to the last " Amen." 

The black bonnet, with the rusty veil 
shading a gentle young face, was by 
Aunt Hetty's side, and the blue and 
white turban sat like a crown on the 
wicked yellow bang that made a bright 
spot in the Toodles* somber pew, but be- 
hind, in her own place, Belinda sat alone. 
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The red feather was not there. The 
cast-off Toodles's hat was 'not there, 
either, and any shrewd observer watch- 
ing Belinda s face would have looked in 
vain for signs of victory or content. 

The fact was that only this morning 
defeat had set upon Belindas banner, 
and she had lost, not only her temper, 
but her city help. 

Bess had come down bright and early, 
her spirits buoyed to a point of exhilara- 
tion by the newness of everything, the 
fresh air, the flowers, and the bird songs 
so unfamiliar to her ear. Besides, she 
was going to pass the evening with the 
other girls, from whom it seemed as if she 
had been parted at least a week. Belinda, 
try as she would, could find little fault 
with the way in which she laid the table, 
or the appetite with which she showed 
that no scorn of beans had ever entered 
her unenlightened mind. All went well 



r* 
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till the dishes were washed and the white 
horse waited at the porch ready for the 
decorous duty of bearing Belinda to 
church. Bessie came down all ready. 

" Now, Betsey," began Belinda, " if you 
are going to live in Rome you must do 
as Romans do, and a flarin' white hat 
with a red feather can't go into Hiram 
Bascom*s pew. Why, I wouldn't face all 
the folks, lookin' and noddin', for the cost 
of six bonnets, and I'm willin' to advance 
your pay to get you a proper one for 
next Sunday, but for to-day you'll have 
to jest put up with this," and she pro- 
duced the contribution of Mrs. Toodles 
to the respectability of the Bascom pew. 

Alas for Bess ! she had a temper. 
" Whose bonnet is that ? " she gasped, 
fiercely. 

" It was Theresa Toodles's. It is yours. 
It's good enough for anybody," added 
Belinda, sharply, seeing the storm gath- 
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ering in Bessie's eyes ; " ribbon two and 
thrippence a yard, if 'twas a cent, and 
scassly a spot or a jam." 

** It may be very nice," in a tone of 
tragic dignity, " but I prefer to wear my 



own." 



" But you can't." 

" I tell you I — well, I won't have it ; so 
there ! " 

" Why not ? " 

" My hat has been in plenty finer 
churches than your old wooden barn of 
a meetinghouse. Anyway, it's mine, and 
I earned it, and I'm not here for charity, 
I'd have you know. I'll scrub your old 
floors, and wash your old pots and pans, 
and bear your old cross tongue ; but I 
won't wear your old duds ; so now!" 

" Bessie, Bessie, don't ! " pleaded 
grandma, feebly ; " don't answer back and 
throw away a good home." 

" What did I tell you ? What did I 
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tell you ? " gasped Belinda, to whom the 
getting back as good as she gave was 




such an astonishing experience that her 
temper had to wait for her surprise. 
"Very well, Miss Scrub-lady," she added, 
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in a high key, " we will see who is mis- 
tress on this farm. You will put on this 
bonnet and go to meeting, or you won't 
step out of this house to-day. IVe set 
my foot down on that" 

" And ril set mine down on your old 
bonnet before I'll wear it,*' was the angry 
retort, " and I shall go to see Lizzie this 
evening." 

" Then you'll find, if you do, that you'll 
stay there ; so if you go, you may take 
all your things," called back Belinda, in 
the act of lifting her rather cumbersome 
proportions to her seat behind the old 
white horse. 

" Seems to me you are bitin' your own 
nose off to spite your face, ain't you, 
wife?" asked taciturn Farmer Bascom, 
as he lazily lashed his whip. 

" So you are goin' to take up for her, 
the saucebox, too, are you ? You set 
there and laughed. I actually saw j'ou 

6 
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laugh, Hiram Bascom, when that girl an- 
swered back." 

"Well, now, Belinda, the girl's smart 
to work, and you need her help, and she's 
willing, and what's the use of makin' a 
fuss over the color of her bonnet ? " 

She turned upon him with an air as if 
his salvation depended upon his answer, 
and asked solemnly, "Would you walk 
down the aisle of the First Orthodox 
meetin'house, Hiram Bascom, with that 
feather?" 

•* Yes ; why not ? I plow and hoe just 
the same with your peacock struttin* 
round the lot, and I don't quarrel with 
the Lord because he didn't make its tail 
feathers black. It don't hurt me, not as 
I know of." 

" But the boys, Bascom, the boys ! " 

"*Twon't hurt them none neither. 
Come, Belinda, you ginerally talk sense, 
but this ere ain't neither sense nor reli- 
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gion. The furbelows ain't ag'in Scripter, 
but sendin' a silly young thing, that hain't 
been taught any better, out of a good 
home because she likes 'em — seems to 
me there's something unneighborly 'bout 
that, and contrary to the Bible, too ; 
though I ain't very handy at puttin' my 
finger upon the very text." 

" No, I guess you ain't ! " said Belinda, 
whose sententious husband so rarely 
talked that she found it not easy to an- 
swer when he did ; " but if she has be- 
witched an old man like you already, so 
that you would sit still and laugh and 
see your wife abused, I can only say I 
hope she'll go. Yes, I hope she'll be 
gone when I get home ; for you may risk 
it with your boy, but I don't want to 
have mine exposed." 

And she was gone with her bundle, 
which Lyman brought the night before. 
She appeared with it and with a flushed 
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and tear-wet face to say good-bye to 
grandma, who, during the altercation, 
had fidgeted about in a nervous, helpless 
way, that wanted to pour oil on the 
waters, but was afraid her interference 
might stir up strife instead. 

Sunday morning was Grandma Ly- 
man's happy time, of all the week. Then 
and then only she wandered freely all 
over the house, lingered in all the rooms, 
and handled the things that were her 
daughter s, and said her prayers out loud, 
and talked to herself in an undertone, 
and was altogether free — though she 
would not have owned, even to herself, 
that Belinda's presence gave the week- 
day life its pitiful constraint 

But this morning she could not settle 
down to her Bible, and when Bessie ap- 
peared, broke forth : 

" O, my dear child ! surely you are not 
going? Really, you should not mind 
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Belinda.' She has the kindest heart in 
the world, but she has had her own way 
a good while, Belinda has, and, if she 
speaks sometimes hasty like, she don't 
mean it; and — well, don't you know, 
dear, there's something to put up with 
everywhere? — and pretty soon you won't 
mind. I don't mind, and Mr. Bascom, he 
don't mind, and the boys — well, they 
mind least of all." 

" But I mind ! " burst forth the girl, 
her eyes filling with angry tears ; " and I 
don't mean to be saucy, and I promised 
Lizzie I wouldn't have a temper, and 
now I've lost my temper and my place 
in the store, and — and — I wish I hadn't 



come." 



" What made you come, dear ? " asked 
the old lady, kindly, laying a timid hand 
upon the girl's hot cheek. 

At the touch the impulsive child seized 
the hand, and kissing it again and again. 
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broke forth, " O ! you are just *as sweet 
as ever you can be, you know you are, 
and I could work my fingers off for you, 
but that cross — " 

" Hush, hush, child !" said the old lady, 
frightened to find herself, so long set 
aside, suddenly seeming to be a comfort 
to anybody. " Don't say anything hasty. 
Tell me what it was made you want to 
live in the country." 

" Well, I will tell you all about it," said 
the girl, still clinging to the thin hand, 
which Grandma Lyman let her keep, 
though she watched the door meanwhile, 
lest some one should see what a pleasure 
it was to her old, starved heart to spend 
a little of its unused love. " You see, we 
girls in the city have hard work and hard 
luck sometimes, and at the meetings, 
where the lady told us we ought to find 
country places, Lizzie was the very first 
to say she would go, and then Katie Mil- 
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ton said she would, too, for she wouldn't 
be parted from hizzie. For, you see, 
Katie's beau was Lizzie's good-for-noth- 
ing brother. He drinks dreadfully ; but 
Katie would have married him all the 
same if Lizzie hadn't saved her." 

" But how could Lizzie save Katie ? " 
asked Grandma Lyman, gently stroking 
Bessie's hand that held fast to her own. 

"Why, Katie boarded with me in a 
boarding house, and we roomed together, 
and Lizzie persuaded her to come and 
live with her, and there she saw how bad 
Ned was sometimes, and so she gave 
him up; or she was willing to wait, I 
mean. And then Lizzie's mother died 
and Lizzie broke down with the work, 
and Katie wouldn't leave her. So they 
came down here together." 

" And where's the brother ? " 

" O, he is off somewhere, going his own 
way; but Katie always thinks he will 
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reform. Lizzie is religious, you know, 
and if Ned doesn't give up drink she 
isn't going to let him drag poor Katie 
Milton down with him." 

" Perhaps Katie could have saved him," 
suggested grandma, meekly. 

" No ; Lizzie saw that tried with her 
own father and mother, and she says if a 
man won't be sober to get a wife he 
won't to keep her." 

" Sure enough, sure enough," said 
Grandma Lyman, shaking her head 
sorrowfully ; " but you forgot to tell me 
how you happened to come." 

" Why, Katie told Lizzie about me, 
and I was all alone at the boarding house, 
and it was horrid evenings — five girls in 
a room, and downstairs a lot of men 
always sitting around. And I used to go 
and walk with the other girls and go to the 
theater sometimes, and I spent my money 
too soon, and I think Lizzie was afraid 
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I might get wild, but I shouldn't. Any- 
way, she coaxed me to come to the 
country and try it." 

" Had you no home ? " 

" No." 

"No mother?" 

" No relations, except an old uncle, and 
after my aunt died he beat me, and I ran 
away and took board at this house. Be- 
fore that I used to do his work at night 
after I came from the store." 

" And there was no woman to love you 
and take care of you ? " 

" No — why, no. Why, nobody touched 
me except Lfzzie, till you did, you dear, 
dear thing!" And she kissed the old 
lady's hand again and again. "How could 
you ever have such a daughter as — as — " 

" She isn't mine," said Grandma Lyman, 
timidly, as if there were disloyalty in the 
confession. " My daughter was Lyman s 
mother, and she is dead," 
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There was a pause for a moment, then 
the hand was withdrawn to wipe the 
spectacles. 

"I mustn't meddle, Bessie. It isn't my 
house. I can't say stay — but — " There 
was a rattle of wheels on the gravel, and 
Bessie threw her arms suddenly round 
the old lady's neck and gave her a squeeze 
such as she had not felt since Lyman was 
a boy in pinafores. Then, seizing her 
bundle and her pink hat, Bess darted out 
at the back door and away down the 
sunny country road. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A CHANGE OF PLACE. 

NOT far from the roadside, under an 
apple tree in the orchard, lay a black- 
eyed lad, just low enough on the slope so 
that his mother's eagle eye had not seen 
him on her way from church. The truth 
was that lazy Roger had been asleep. But 
he woke in time to see the dejected fig- 
ure trudging along under a bundle too 
heavy for her weight, and over the wall 
he went, and was by Bessie's side. 

" What is this ? " he asked, anxiously, 
V Going into town with a bundle like that ? 
and Sunday, too ! " 

" I'm going to see Lizzie," answered 
the girl, confused, yet in her inmost heart 
far from displeased. 
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" But must you carry all this to her ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then leave it with me till evening, 
and I will bring it down after dark. It's 
too heavy for you ; and, besides, all the 
town would say we had turned you out 
of doors, and the Bascom name would be 
torn to slivers under the lashing of their 
lively tongues." 

And before she could explain he had 
tossed the bundle over the wall out of 
sight among the high whortleberry 
bushes ; and strange to say the first use 
to which she put her free hand was to 
take off that hat and carry it, as if all at 
once it had grown a burden to her head. 

" There ! It's quite safe there, and TU 
bring it down to-night, and maybe I can 
fetch you back again ; " and he gave her a 
sidelong glance. 

" No, you couldn't," she answered, 
flushing, " and I wish you wouldn't come.; 
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your mother will want you to go to 
church this evening." 

" Yes ; I go twice a day, usually. I like 
Mr. Burke; but last night mother stole a 
march on me and took me against my 
will. This morning I stole a march on 
her, and now we are even." 

And still, though Bessie wished he 
would go back, he walked on and on, 
chatting and laughing like the merry 
boy he was, past the ministers home 
and the meetinghouse, past Deacon 
Toodles, and all down the main street, 
never leaving the pretty girl till she 
was sitting with Lizzie in the little 
parlor. He had called Aunt Hetty aside 
and told her how matters stood. 

" Bessie hasn't told me a word," he said, 
" but I was just by the door outside, start- 
ing to walk to church, and I heard mother 
go for her hat, and she went for mother 
in a way that — well. Aunt Hetty — it made 
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the fur fly;" and he leaned back and 
laughed until Aunt Hetty hushed him 
with a reminder that it was Sunday, and 
Polly warningly added, " Look out ! IVe 
got a gun." 

And Katie came to tea, and Aunt 
Hetty, wise and kind old soul, treated 
them all as if they were the daughters of 
lifelong friends, and then — showing them 
that rarest and loveliest hospitality that 
lets its guests alone — went away herself 
for a conference, first with Mrs. Burke 
and then with Mrs. Toodles, and then to 
the evening service, where she sat patient- 
ly chewing a sprig of pennyroyal, if one 
could be said to chew whose mouth was 
as toothless as a newborn babe's. But 
after the service she laid hands on Mrs. 
Bascom, and with Mrs. Toodles and the 
ministers wife held parley in the porch. 
"No, I don't think it's worth while for 
me to try," said Belinda, whose injured 
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air had not diminished on finding her 
Betsey gone. " Fm used to puttin' up 
with folks (a favorite expression of hers), 
but no such sassy piece as that shall ever 
come on to the farm again with my con- 
sent. Now, Bascom, he feels different, 
and the boys, they stand up for the girl. 
They say I hadn't no business to expect 
any girl to appear out the first Sunday 
in a charity bonnet that everybody saw 
Theresa wear all summer two years ago." 

" Well, I declare, I d' know's I blame 
her a mite," said Mrs. Toodles. " The- 
resa, she says 'twas nothin' but sinful 
pride, but I ain't as good as Theresa ; it 
seemed to me it wasn't nothin' but human 
natur'. Fact is, they feel they are folks 
as much as anybody, and, if 'twas my 
case, Fd take her jest as quick for all 
that flare-up." 

" Well, you can take her, then, and 
welcome, and give me one of the others." 
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"All right, Belinda, Tm willin', for 
really, I do feel as if 'twas that old bon- 
net of ours that made all the fuss." 

And thus Aunt Hetty armed herself 
with knowledge, and was ready with sug- 
gestions when, later, she sat on the piazza 
with the three girls, each one as close to her 
as she could possibly get, and Lizzie told 
her all about it from the girls' own point 
of view ; and Bessie, who sat dejectedly 
on the upper step, said she supposed she 
" better go back to the city on Monday." 

" But you are not sure they would take 
you back into the store," said Lizzie. 

" No. I should have to look for some- 
thing else. But whatever I found or 
didn't find, I could wear my own clothes 
and go to see a friend in the evening with- 
out being told I shouldn't come back." 

"Hush, Bessie," said Lizzie, gently lay- 
ing her hand on the excited girl's arm. 
" Don't you remember that often and 
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often we couldn't wear what we liked, 
and had to wear clothes we couldn't pay 
for, because they would not keep us if 
we were not well dressed ? Don*t you 
remember what tight corsets those had 
to wear who tried on garments for cus- 
tomers to see ? It wasn't freedom any 
more, or as much as this life may be. 
And as for evenings : think of your 
boarding house and the dirt and the 
smells and the vile hash and the muddy 
water for coffee, and then — think of this. 
Isn't one day in a place like this worth any- 
thing we may have to bear } " And in her 
earnestness the girl's eyes filled with tears. 
" Tm sure I like it," laughed Katie, 
"and they are all kind to me, only I 
know they think I am a real heathen ; 
for, Lizzie, I just flew round that kitchen, 
and never thought once 'twas Sunday, 
and sang up as loud, and made believe it 
was my house and that I was married. 
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and that you and Bessie were my visitors, 
and soon coming down to breakfast. 
And then Miss Theresa just looked in at 
the door and all at once I stopped in the 
middle of a verse of that song Ned 
taught me, Lizzie, * A Rowing Over the 
Sea ; My Love and Me-e, My Love and 
Me-e,* and she looked real solemn, and 
said, * Here's something for you to read, 
Katie,' and gave me such a nice little 
pink tract." 

" What was it about ? " asked Roger, 
who had come up the walk with a huge 
bundle and stood in the dusk at the foot 
of the steps." 

" I don't know. The name of it was, 
* Pause on the Brink.' I haven't read it 
yet, for I had to get ready to ^o to 
church ; but I'm going too. Wasn't it real 
nice of her to bring it to me ? " 

" Now, girls," said Aunt Hetty, " I'm 
not going to let you go back to the city ; 
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Lizzie needs our fresh air, and you others 
need Lizzie, and it wouldn't be kind not 
to stay near her. Now Bessie has been 
so unfortunate as not to please Mrs. Bas- 
com with her clothes, and so naughty — 
yes, that's just what I mean," she said, 
putting an arm around Bessie and giving 
her a squeeze as she spoke — " so naughty 
as to say back very saucy and ill-tem- 
pered words. Now, if Mrs. Bascom 
would take her, I would like Bess to go 
back." Bess fidgeted under her grasp, 
but Aunt Hetty only held her closer. 
" But Mrs. Bascom will not take her," 
she went on, " so Lizzie will have to go 
there, and Bessie will stay with me. I 
have seen Mrs. Bascom and arranged 
it alj. Roger is here and can tell his 
mother. Lizzie is not nearly as strong 
as Katie is, and you boys will have to 
bring wood and draw water and lift 
around for her just as you would for your 
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ma. If she asks why Lizzie didn't come 
to-night, say I wanted her till morning- 
Mebby your team will be down to the 
village ; if so, drive round and get her. 

" Now, girls, we must get to bed. You 
stop at the deacon's, Roger, on the way 
home, and say I kept Katie over night, 
too, but ril have her home in the morn- 
ing early enough for the washing." 

And when he was gone the dear, 
motherly soul made each one of the girls 
feel as if she had a place for her in her 
home and in her heart, where they might 
rest, not for this night only, but in any 
night of trouble that should ever darken 
their lives. A simple, toothless, wrinkled 
old woman, yet, as she bent over the sit- 
* ting-room lounge on which she had made 
a bed for Bessie, and tucked her in and 
kissed her, it seemed to the forlorn child 
as if she were in charge of an angel, and 
this dingy little home was heaven. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FOR LYMAN'S SAKE. 

AND after this all went well for a 
time at Bascom's farm, and the 
three girls from the city came to be con- 
sidered no mean addition to the " folks." 
Belinda had strengthened her heart 
against " furbelows," and was a little dis- 
appointed that Lizzie had none against 
which she could fight. She held, for a 
time, her attitude of somewhat watchful 
disapproval toward Betsey, as she never 
failed to call her, who came sometimes to 
sit with old Grandma Lyman, whose fear 
of growing helpless was fast becoming a 
fact. 

She had so long passively accepted 
inaction that timidity and dread of in- 
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truding herself was fast growing into 
utter self-effacement. Lyman tried, as a 
man can, to keep alive her sense of her 
own value to the world, and so to pre- 
serve mental activity ; but Bessie, more 
than any one else, was able to rouse, 
interest, and delight her, and was never 
so happy as when her duties let her go 
to Grandma Lyman's side. 

If Roger liked to come there too, or if 
he went down to Aunt Hetty's more 
frequently than he should, Belinda did 
not seem to see it, perhaps because, before 
the summer waned, she saw something 
else, or thought she saw something, that 
filled her with holy indignation and scorn. 
Contrary to her custom, she did not talk 
out her suspicions, but cat never watched 
mouse as she watched Bascom's boy, until 
one day good fortune threw in her face 
the very thing she had been seeking for. 

She had been cleaning Lyman's room, 
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and in giving his Sunday suit a shake a 
key fell on the floor. Lyman had for his 
own an old-fashioned desk that had been 
his mother's, specially dear to him because 
with the first money he ever earned he 
had bought it back from a " bric-a-brac 
man " to whom his stepmother had sold 
it for fifteen dollars, which she paid to a 
picture peddler for chromos which had 
ever since defaced the farmhouse walls. 

To-day the little key tempted her. 
What could Lyman need with a key? 
True, there was a drawer in the desk with 
a lock on it ; there could be no harm in 
seeing if this key would fit, though why 
in the world should Lyman have any- 
thing that he needed to lock up ? If he 
had anything to hide, then wasn't it 
natural to suppose it was something his 
parents ought to know ? And if it were 
her boy she would feel sure she ought to 
know, to save him from any temptation. 
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Was her duty anything less to Bascom's 
boy ? No, clearly not, for who was there 
to protect him from any designing crea- 
ture, but herself? and hard as it was, un- 
willing as she felt, she must not fail in her 
duty to Bascom s boy. So she opened the 
drawer and found there a little troubled, 
timid letter from Lizzie; the flutter of a 
loving but fearful heart in answer to a 
letter from Lyman that must have been 
an avowal of his love. Lizzie loved him, 
she owned it, but she thought his parents 
ought to know. He thought not, because 
then his stepmother would send her away, 
and he could not bear her out of his sight 
just yet. This was what it meant, though 
the words were not all written out ; she 
could read between the lines. And this 
was what it meant to her : Lyman had 
always talked about going away into the 
great world and leaving Roger the farm ; 
it would end in Lyman's keeping the 
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farm, to which his mother's will entitled 
him, and she and her boy might be home- 
less if Father Bascom died. True, Lyman 
would never turn her out, but she was not 
a woman to sit about and see another 
reign in her stead. 

All this went rapidly through her mind 
while she locked the drawer and slowly 
put back the key where she had found it, 
and went on with the dusting and the 
picking up. By the time the room was 
arranged her thoughts also had taken 
order and shape. 

No rashness now, no hasty turning of 
the girl out-of-doors ; for that would only 
send Lyman to bring her back as his wife. 
Yet none the less must this daily associa- 
tion be broken off. In her emergency she 
confided discreetly in her lifelong friend, 
Mrs. Toodles ; in other words, she per- 
suaded Mrs. Toodles to tell her every- 
thing she wished to know. 

90890P 
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"How's Katie getting along?" she 
asked, edging her chair along to Mrs. 
Toodles's side at the next meeting of the 
sewing circle. 

"Well, middlin* well. I don't know 
but as well as I could expect. She's real 
spry, and a master hand to turn off work. 
I get mor^ housework out of her than I 
did out of both my girls together, and 
they were both brought up to take hold 
—but—" 

" But what ? " asked Belinda, eagerly. 

" Well, Katie's what you might call 
flighty and uneasy. She misses the city, 
and Theresa says she can't seem to get 
any real, sanctifyin' grip on her. She never 
seems to have a realizin' sense that she 
is out of the ark, or that people that are 
out ain't as good a chance of inheritin' 
the kingdom as them that is inside." 

" She has been hardening a good while, 
I expect," said Belinda, sighing. 
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" No, she don't seem exactly hardened, 
neither," said Mrs. Toodles. ** She always 
seems thankful for tracks, but we can't 
find out that she ever reads them. If 
they are pink or yellow she pins them 
upon the curtain or anywhere to make 
the room look pretty. She loves pretty 
things and keeps weeds, when she can't 
get flowers, round in the kitchen while 
she is at her work." 

" That wouldn't do in my house," said 
Belinda, grimly ; "we make dirt enough 
without goin' outdoors to fetch it in. 
That kind of litter would feel my broom 
pretty quick." 

" We tried givin' Katie a Sunday school 
class. Brother Burke told Theresa that 
a feeling of responsibility for their souls 
would be the best way to make her realize 
she had one of her own. But goodness 
me ! it never made an atom of difference, 
not an atom. Those boys in her class 
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just worshiped her, but I do believe she 
put more mischief into them than a whole- 
sale revival could take out." 

The listener shook her head sorrow- 
fully. Mrs. Toodles was like a shower 
bath — Belinda had pulled the string, 
there was nothing to do but to stand the 
stream of talk. When it subsided to a 
drizzle she tried to turn it in the direction 
of her own desires. 

" Fact is, Almiry, such a girl as that 
ought to be on a farm, and Lizzie, now, 
she would set a proper example to them 
boys. They would stand some chance 
of getting into the kingdom if she had 
'em in tow. S posin' we jest change round 
and I give you my girl and you give me 
yourn.'' 

"That might be nice for the Sunday 
school children, but how 'bout turnin' 
Katie loose among the Bascom boys ? '' 

" O, ril risk them ! Besides, your Katie 
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is in love with Lizzie's good-for-nothing 
brother, and won't give him up, so Bess 
says, though Lizzie won't let her marry 
him unless he reforms." 

" Which he won't, 'tain't likely." 

" Which he won't," echoed Belinda. 

" Katie's wuth more to work than Liz- 
zie," said Mrs. Toodles, on whom the 
value of Katie's help grew as she thought 
of parting with her. 

" And Lizzie's wuth more to pray," 
answered Belinda, "and I thought you 
wanted a girl with some religion to her. 
Fact is, that Lizzie ought to go for a 
missionary. I ain't as strong on foreign 
missions as Sister Burke or Aunt Hetty, 
and I told them last missionary collection 
day that I guessed I'd save up for thehome 
missions and let the foreign wait, but I'd 
be willin' to take fifteen dollars a year out 
of the butter money — Bascom always 
gives me that, you know — if Lizzie Norris 

8 
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should feel a call to go to the foreign 
field." 

" That's more than you ever offered to 
do for Theresa." 

" But, somehow, I never felt Theresa 
had a special call ; and, besides, you know 
I had kinder picked out Theresa for Ly- 



man." 



"Well, sometimes, lately, I think 
Theresa herself has weakened, and I do 
believe if she hadn't given herself up to 
go that she enough sight 'd ruther not. 
Now, if she could teach Lizzie all 
she has learned, and our church, the 
First Orthodox, could fit her out, well, it 
•might, mebby — well, mebby it might — " 

And here the conference was brought 
to an end by the entrance of Kate, who 
was fond of the Toodleses, but liked a 
change, and had no objection to "swap- 
ping places " with Lizzie for a while, if it 
suited best all around. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SECOND TIME AND OUT. 

AS for Lizzie, she only needed to be 
persuaded that she could assist 
Miss Theresa, whom she held in awe and 
veneration because of the high vocation 
she had chosen, and to be told that in the 
village she could help the poorer children, 
to consent to the partial reparation from 
the young lover into whose keeping her 
life had so recently passed — as gently, 
almost as unconsciously, as a storm-tossed 
boat drifts into a peaceful haven. 

And as for Belinda, she lived in hope. 
Lyman could not spend much time at the 
deacon s, and she knew a strong point 
would be to treat Lizzie there as " one 
of the family." It would be a rare chance 
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if he saw her, except in the family's capa- 
cious bosom — in other words, in the com- 
mon sitting room, where, after prayers, 
it was expected that all would gather 
around the evening lamp. Kerosene was 
only fourteen cents a gallon, but it would 
have been quite out of their idea of proper 
economy to burn more than was needed, 
or to have the grim parlor and the more 
cheerful sitting room lighted at the same 
time. 

Altogether, the change was not a bad 
one for all concerned, and Katie was as 
happy in Bascom's kitchen as she had 
been in the deacon's. Belinda had learned 
something since the day of her encounter 
with Bess, and knew better where to be 
easy and where to crowd. It was not her 
way to be strategic, and it was her way to 
play the mental bully and make people 
uncomfortable until they were glad to 
mind her ; but Katie had her own way as 
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to the litter of flowers and weeds, and so 
long as she worked and let Bascom's boy 
and Belinda s alone was allowed to have 
the village boys who had been in her 
Sunday school class come up now and 
then and " race around the farm," which 
meant that Katie turned them into the 
hay in the barn, or out by the brook in 
the wood lot, and made them a big 
johnnycake, which she distributed as 
they sat in a row on the woodshed 
steps, for even her temerity would not 
have brought them on to the spotless 
kitchen floor. 

And so the summer wore on toward 
golden September and gay October days, 
and all was outwardly serene. Lyman 
went but rarely to the Toodleses', and 
when he did was, as Belinda knew, received 
" like one of the family." He was just as 
helpful to Katie as he had been to Lizzie, 
and was so apparently contented with his 
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lot that Belinda's fears were fast being 
lulled to sleep, when all her newly devel- 
oped power of suspicion and discovery 
was called again to the front 

Belinda had been to the store with the 
butter, and was slowly climbing the last 
long hill on the way homeward. The 
reins hung lazily over the back of the old 
white horse, and Belinda was turning over 
in her mind the inadequacy of the butter 
money to purchase a new carpet for the 
parlor, and let her bring the parlor carpet 
out to the sitting room. Suddenly, a few 
rods before her, a barefooted boy sprang 
over the wall with a letter in his hand. 
He had evidently come " cross-lots " from 
the neighboring town, and was making 
straight for Bascom's farm. If she had 
not seen the letter in his hand she might 
have let him " foot it " up the hill. As it 
was, she called out cheerily : 

" Hullo, Bub ! Where are you going ? " 
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"Up to Bascom's farm." 

"Jump in and ride, then." 

In a moment the Httle chap had climbed 
up behind and over the back of the seat 
and placed himself at Belinda's side. 

She looked down at him. 

" Whose boy be you ? " 

♦*Amos Higgins's boy." 

" What yer goin' to Bascom's for ? " 

" Carry a letter." 

" Who for ? Let's see it." 

" For Bascom's hired girl, and I ain't 
'lowed to give it to nobody else." 

" Humph ! You know Mrs. Bascom ? " 

" No ; I never saw her. I live over in 
Jenkinstown." 

" Let me see the letter." 

The boy held it up in a freckled, dirty 
hand, and, notwithstanding the thumb 
decorations, she saw it was for Katie, and 
furthermore that it was addressed in Ly- 
man's own bold hand. 
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For a moment she was tempted to 
snatch it and tear it open, but a sense of 
the consequences restrained her. She 
shut her back teeth together and never 
said a word while the old horse turned up 
the lane and, unmindful of his load, took 
her straight into the barn. 

Then the boy hurriedly scrambled 
down. 

" Wait/' she said, sharply, " I'll show 
you the way." 

He waited, digging his toe-nails into 
the dirt and looking as if he would like 
to run away. 

Two minutes later and they stood face 
to face with Katie, washing milk-pans at 
the kitchen sink. 

"That's the girl," said Mrs. Bascom, 
grimly, and then, with those two glower- 
ing eyes upon her, Katie had to read the 
note. 

She tried to do it calmly, but the effort 
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was too great for her, and, crumpling the 
paper up in her hand, she let the envelope 
fall on the floor and, hiding her face in 
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her apron, fled up the back stairs to her 
room. Belinda picked up the envelope 
and followed. Katie's door was locked. 

" Open this door, you good-for-nothing, 
and give me that letter," she called, beside 
herself with temper. 

The door was opened at once. 

" I cannot," said Katie, who stood be- 
fore the little mirror tying her hat strings 
with shaking hands. " The letter was for 
me. 

" But it was written by Lyman Bascom's 
boy, and I tell you I won't put up with such 
work. You are going to meet him now." 

" No ; it was not written by Lyman, and 
I do want to go to the village and get the 
next train for Jenkinstown, but I will be 
back in the evening. And O, Mrs. Bas- 
com, don't be angry ! I am not going to 
meet Lyman, and — the letter was not 
from him." 

" Look at that, you story-telling, un- 
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grateful thing ! Look at that ! Who 
wrote it ? " And she thrust the envelope 
into her face. 

Katie looked and gasped, " Lyman ! 
it is Lyman's hand, but — O, let me go, 
Mrs. Bascom ! When I come back per- 
haps I can tell you." And she brushed 
past the excited woman and ran down to 
the front door. 

It took both hands to undo the heavy 
bolt, and in that moment a shower of 
words was hurled upon her from the top 
of the stairs. 

"Tell me to-night! No, you won't! 
Don't you ever let me see you or either 
of those other girls darkening my doors 
again ! I'll scrape your things together 
and set them outside the stoop, and you 
can send for them ; but I've had enough 
of your kind. I never want to see a city 
girl inside my house again." 

And she kept her word, and more ; for 
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Katie's few belongings were not only 
scraped together and set outside, but she 
captured a neighbor's barefoot boy and 
sent him with them down to Aunt Hetty, 
with the following line written on the 
other side of the envelope which bore 
Lyman's handwriting: 

" I have had more than sufficient of 
city help. 'Three times and out' is 
enough for Belinda Bascom/' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM HOUSE TO HOME. 

" \/OU needn't pretend to me, Ly- 
X man, and you needn't put on that 
face as if it were none of my business. I 
know youVe Bascom's boy, and I ain't 
never been noways partic'lar about 
meddlin' with your ways. If you've no 
higher ideas than to throw yourself away 
on such trash as them girls " — Belinda's 
grammar always suffered when she was 
excited — '' why, as I said, that's your pie, 
and you'll have it to eat, and I wouldn't 
put a finger in it. But if a young girl 
(no matter how good-for-nothing) is on 
Bascom's farm, and she gets letters and 
goes off on the train to meet Bascom's 
boy, that ought to be looked into. That 
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ain't decent, and I've put up with a good 
deal, but I won't put up with that." 

" Stop, stop, mother," said Lyman, re- 
garding her with the calmness that was 
far more exasperating than opposition. 
" I haven't written Katie any letters, or 
sent for her to meet me, or seen her." 

"And you dare stand there and say 
that to me — to me, who taught you all 
about George Washington and the little 
hatchet when you were only a crumb of 
a child ! Why, Lyman, I saw the letter, 
and it was directed in your hand." 

" Can't help it, mother ; I have never 
written Katie a word." 

" Nor Lizzie, either, I presume you 
would say," she retorted, sharply. 

At that name all the man and the 
lover flamed up into his boyish face, and 
he broke forth vehemently : 

" Lizzie ! Yes. Letters to her and 
letters from her, plenty of them, and all 
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the time. And so there will be till I can 
have her always with me, instead. Yes, 
when you talk of Lizzie it's quite an- 
other thing." 

" And still another when we talk of 
that Betsey, I presume," sneered Mrs. 
Bascom, now too angry to take heed to 
her words. " Three times and out A 
man who would make love to two 
wouldn't stop at the third." 

" Perhaps," answered Lyman, now 
thoroughly aroused, **we'd better leave 
the third—" 

" Do you mean Bessie ? " said Roger, 

who had come in in time to hear the last 

words ; " better leave her to me ; " and 

then he added good-naturedly, " Mother 

sent her away, but I mean to bring her 

back again some day, and she will give 

her as warm a welcome as we will — eh, 

Grandma Lyman? And drawing his 

chair calmly nearer that of the startled 
9 
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old lady he looked his mother calmly in 
the face. 

For a moment she gazed from one young 
man to the other ; but there they were, 
grown up, and she who had nagged at 
them as if they were children suddenly 
found her own opinions treated as if she 
herself were the child. Over her excited 
brain swept a dim consciousness of the 
shame of some sort of moral defeat the 
full significance of which she could not 
understand. So rarely and so vaguely 
do small souls find and feel their place. 

An ominous silence fell upon them all 
that night. But in the morning things 
had resumed a more natural state. The 
boys were kind as usual, grandma looked 
less uneasy and startled. Farmer Bas- 
com knew nothing of any trouble, and 
Belinda simply plunged up to her elbows 
in work. She said no word of "them 
girls" but went about scrubbing and 
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changing, as if she would scrub every 
trace of them off the face of the earth. 

Thereafter if the neighbors asked 
about her help she simply said, " I ain't 
nothin' to say against them. Folks will 
like that kind of city help, if that is the 
kind they like ! I tried it. Three times 
and out. That 11 last me one spell.'* 

And she never seemed so strong, and 
never worked so hard, or sold so much 
butter, or kept the house in more perfect 
order. And thus the long, cold winter 
moved toward spring. 

Bessie was still at Aunt Hetty's, and 
Katie came and went, making Hetty's 
cottage her home, yet working some of 
the time in the family of the keeper of 
the poor-farm in Jenkinstown, taking care 
of the children and superintending the 
nursing of the aged and the sick. Some- 
thing in her new experience had taken 
the blitheness out of her face and step, 
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and she seemed older and graver, while 
Lizzie seemed to be growing rosier and 
younger every day. 

One night in February as they sat, 
Lizzie, who was home for the night, on 
one side of Aunt Hetty's rocking-chair, 
and Katie on the other, and Bessie in 
her own chosen place, a low stool at her 
feet, all were startled by a moan that 
seemed to come from the very earth be- 
neath their feet. They listened in con- 
sternation and it came again, while a 
heavy thud against the outer door made 
them rush together toward it. Aunt 
Hetty swung it wide to find prone upon 
the threshold the tall form of a woman 
wrapped in a heavy cloak thrown over 
her night clothes. 

With trembling hands they drew her 
in, and the firelight in which they had 
been sitting flickered across the flushed 
face of poor Belinda Bascom. 
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"UPON THE THRESHOLD THB TALL FORM OP A WOMAN." 

It did not take many minutes to put 
her into Hetty's own bed, to send Katie 
for the doctor and Bessie for Bascom's 
boys. 

Belinda wandered constantly in her 
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mind, and Roger, who met Bessie on the 
road and returned with her, told her his 
mother had been having fever and de- 
lirium for two days, but that when they 
left her to go to supper she was asleep, and 
when they returned to her she had gone. 

After searching the house they had 
succeeded in finding her tracks in the 
snow, and Roger had them followed on, 
while Lyman had gone back for a sleigh. 

It was decided, however, that the suf- 
ferer must not be moved, Sh^ was in 
the earlier stage of the terrible^ typhoid 
fever, which might run three weeks and 
might run six, and which would require 
the utmost that careful nursing could do 
to bring the patient through as they 
could wish. 

** The Lord must have sent her to us, 
Roger," said Lizzie, " and we will nurse 
her day and night. I know Mrs. Toodles 
will let me stay and help.'' 
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And then began the long siege in 
which the poor soul lay there and talked 
out in her delirium all her love for her 
own and her fears for Bascom's boy ; 
all her suspicions of Katie and her dis- 
covery of Lizzie's letter, mingling little 
and great things together — now the 
prayer meeting and next the butter 
money, now pleading with Roger to love 
her, and then speaking her mind as to 
the shortcomings of her friends. And 
they heard it all, and only loved her bet- 
ter and each other more for the shadow 
of death in whose solemn hush they 
watched for the danger to pass by. And 
when it passed, and they knew the sick 
one would not die, Bessie and Katie 
went up to put things straight at the 
farm. It took them both to persuade 
Grandma Lyman to rouse from the 
lethargy that had bound her life so long, 
and to assume the direction of the home* 
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" You must, grandma," coaxed Bessie, 
" for when Roger's mother is well enough 
to come home she won't let me stay here 
an hour, and she will surely have a re- 
lapse if she goes to work, so some one 
must be in charge." 

" We are going to make it so nice for 
her," continued Katie. " Lyman has sent 
to New York for samples of wall paper, 
and Father Bascom is going to get new 
carpets, and there's a great big rolling- 
chair coming up from town ; and when 
she comes home she will hardly know 
the place, we shall have it all so pretty." 

" O, I am so glad ! " said grandma, cry- 
ing a few quiet tears ; " for such a long 
time Belinda fretted to get the house 
fixed up, and Bascom, he was willing 
enough, only he never thought of it. 
And Belinda used to say she would do it 
herself if the butter money ever would 
hold out to let her." 
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" Well, we are going to make it just as 
nearly as she would make it as we can/* 
said Katie. 

" I do hope she will like it. The doc- 
tor says if there is no relapse she can 
come home next month ; but O, grandma!" 
said Bessie, confidentially, " do you know 
the doctor told Aunt Hetty that it would 
be Grandma Lyman's turn to stir around 
now, for Mrs. Bascom's spine was so in- 
jured by the fall on Hetty's stone thresh- 
old that she would not walk for many 
months after this fever was all gone. So 
you see she will want your seat by the 
window." 

" I only hope she will let us take care 
of her," said grandma. 

" She won't want to," said Kate. 

" She will learn," said Bess, gently. 
" Anyway, we can only try, and we shall 
have to try to be feet and hands for 
her." 
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It was a strange awakening that came 
to Belinda Bascom one April morning 
after that six weeks of fever had passed 
by. To find herself weak as a baby, 
away from home, under Aunt Hetty 
Waters's wing, with gentle Lizzie and the 
deft and prompt Bessie watching to an- 
swer every look and word, with Lyman 
bending anxiously and tenderly over her, 
and Roger, her boy, whom she would have 
been ashamed to kiss, covering her face 
with kisses and tears — it was really such a 
waking as she might have had in heaven. 

The whole atmosphere was one of 
such tenderness and sympathy and peace 
that in it the hard spots in her heart 
softened like soil under a gentle summer 
rain. In her weakened state, if she re- 
membered her old prejudices or occasions 
for fault-finding, they were like a half- 
forgotten dream, and no one reminded 
her of anything to be forgiven. 
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But when the old family carryall, 
laden with pillows enough for a hospital, 
came down to take her home, and the 
green front door stood wide open and 
Grandma Lyman, smart in her new cap, 
came out briskly, as if twenty years had 
rolled off her life, and she was placed in 
the easy-chair in the room she liked the 
best, and the firelight fell on the 
bright carpet, the fresh paper, the new 
lounge, and all the little things those 
young hands had done to make it fresh 
and sweet for her, for the first time her 
lips trembled and she seemed to find it 
hard to hide her tears. Fortunately, 
Katie, who had kept heretofore out of 
sight, came in just then, and, going 
straight up to her chair, said : 

"Supper is all ready, Mrs. Bascom; I 
begged them to let me come over and get 
it. I wanted to do something for you my- 
self. You were often so very good to me.'* 
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"No, I wasn't," broke forth Belinda; 
" nobody could have been crosser to you 
than I was that day you went away." 

** No, no," said Aunt Hetty, " you had 
good reason to be angry. Katie ought 
to have told you all about her troubles, 
and then you would have been as kind 
a friend as any one could be to her." 

" Yes," said Katie, " I ought to have 
shown you why I went to Jenkinstown, 
and I want to do it now." And she 
drew in. from beyond the kitchen door, 
where he had been waiting, a strange 
young man, whose pale face told of 
recent illness. "Come here, Ned," she 
said, with something of her old sprightli- 
ness. " This is Ned Norris, my husband 
and Lizzie's brother, and my letter was 
from him. I couldn't give him up, Mrs. 
Bascom, though Lizzie wouldn't let me 
see him ; and one night when Lyman was 
writing, and I saw how fine a hand he 
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wrote, I asked him to set me some 
copies, and to write me some envelopes 
addressed to myself to send to some of 
my girl friends in the shop. 

" After poor Ned had had enough of 
being bad, he repented and gave up the 
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dreadful drink, and came back to New 
York to find me ; but I was gone, and it 
was only by inquiring of one of my old 
companions at the store that he learned 
where I was. She gave him one of the 
envelopes that I had sent to her, but in- 
stead of writing he started to come him- 
self. He was on that train that went 
down the embankment near Jenkins- 
town bridge. His arm was broken, 
and he was dreadfully hurt many other 
ways, poor fellow ! He was taken to the 
poor-farm, for the accident was nearer 
that house than any other. From there 
he wrote me the few lines that I dared 
not show you. They said nothing of 
the accident, but told me to hasten to 
the poorhouse at once. I thought he 
wouldn't be there if he had not been drink- 
ing. I feared he would come over here 
and disgrace us all with his wild ways, 
but when I found — I found — " She 
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glanced up at Ned's face, who was bear- 
ing this long story as bravely as could 
be expected. 

"When she found me all battered and 
broken and more a wreck than ever, her 
dear little heart wouldn't let her forsake 
me," said he, puttirtg his arm around 
her, " so that very night we sent for the 
minister and she married me, and has 
nursed me and has taken care of me until 
now. Your husband has given me work 
to do on the farm, and I am going to see 
if I cannot be a man and take care of 
her — bless her brave little heart ! " 

"And she is going to stay right here 
with me ; for the fact is, I — well — I don't 
know how to do without her," said Be- 
linda, wiping her spectacles. 

And then they wheeled her out to her 
own place at the table, and Farmer Bas- 
com took out his red bandanna and blew 
his nose like a trumpet before he asked 
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a blessing, and Aunt Hetty said she 
hadn't heard so feelin' a blessin' since 
the night Belinda had the "circle," nor 
eat so good a supper neither. 

And before it was over Pastor and 
Mrs. Burke dropped in, and the young 
girls each wanted the other two to go 
into the parlor and leave the third to 
wash the dishes. 

"I'm sure I ought to do it, Mrs. Bas- 
com," said Katie, "for haven't you just 
sort of adopted me, and said I could live 
here as long as I like ? " 

" Say that again, mother," said Roger, 
seizing Bessie by the hand and drawing 
her before his mother's chair. " Say that 
again ! " 

" Say what, my son ? " 

" That you adopt this girl, too, as well 
as Katie, and want her to come here and 
ive. 

For one moment the woman's eyes 
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met those of her son, which were full of 
roguish pleading ; then Bessie said, cast- 
ing her eyes demurely to the floor : 

" I burned it up when you were sick, 
and it smelled awfully." 

" Burned what up ? " 

" My red feather," she whispered, amid 
a shout of laughter. 

Belinda put her arms around her and 
gave a little motherly squeeze that was 
a truer sign of adoption than any words. 
Meantime, Lyman, darting away to the 
back kitchen, where Lizzie was already 
" doing the dishes " while the others 
talked about it, called to her to " come 
quickly, for that greedy brother of mine 
is playing Jacob's little game and getting 
the biggest part of the blessing." 

As they entered, Lizzie blushing and 

tugging at a knot in her apron strings, 

Lyman said, " Once more, mother ; here's 

a daughter who mustn't be forgotten ! " 
10 
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And Lizzie bent down and kissed the 
pale face of the softened woman, who 
whispered : " I read your letter. Twas 
an awful mean thing to do." 

*' Never mind ! It did no harm." 
"You don't lay it up against me.^^" 
"No, indeed. On the contrary, I love 
you." 

" You — don't — say ? " 
" Yes, I do say it, and I shall prove it, 
if you let me try." 

" Well, well— that beats all," said Be- 
linda, thoughtfully. '* I used to be dread- 
ful kind of perky, and set up, and say I 
hadn't ever done anything to bring me 
on to my marrer bones, but somehow 
this hired-girl job was too much for me. 
I fell from grace. You see I got out of 
sorts about that feather, and was more 
aggravated than Td any call to be, and 
that was once. And then I got into a 
regular tantrum over that envelope and 
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that made twice. Both times 'twas tem- 
per, and temper is wicked, but it don't 
always make folks mean ; but that thing 
I did to you, Lizzie, that that nobody^ 
knows but you and Lyman and me," she 
added, lowering her voice, " that was 
downright mean. That made three 
times. Well, all I can say is that the 
good Lord don't catch me up to any such 
tricks again. Three times is enough. 
Three times, and then out." 



THE END. 
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